its formation. "Dangerous" districts and intellectual
classes were excluded. Indians were barred from
higher posts altogether. Pathans and Punjabis who
were less than 10 per cent of the army in 1856 formed
47 per cent in 1858 and 58.5 per cent in 1930. Recruits
from North-East India, U.P. and Bihar fell from 90
per cent in 1856 to 47 per cent in 1858 and 11 per cent
in 1930.* Dalhousie's policy of doing away with the
old decrepit Indian States was reversed. The object
of keeping them alive was thus sttated by Lord Can-
ning in 1860:
"It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that
if we made all India into Zillas (British Districts) it
was not in the nature of things that our Empire
should last fifty years; but that if we could keep up a
number of Native States without political power, but
as royal instruments (bold mine) we should exist in
India as long as our naval supremacy was maintained.
Of the substantial truth of this opinion I have no
doubt; and the recent events have made it more
deserving of our attention than ever."
The "Allies" of His Majesty came to be subjected
to the arbitrary rule of the political Department of
the Government of India, that is by a British Secre-
tary of one of the most confidential departments. The
Viceroy was there to remind them that 'Paramountcy
must remain paramount.' Prof. Rushbrook Williams
more than fifty years later reconfirmed this view.
"The situation of these feudatory (Indian) States,
checkerboarding all India as they do, is a great safe-
guard. It is like establishing a vast network of
friendly fortresses in debatable territory."
*   Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan, 70.
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